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Musings from DJ Frederick 


Skip this part if you’re looking for the usual cheerful 
introduction (ok, that was sarcasm) or my typical 
doom & gloom pronouncements regarding the state of 
radio as we know it. 


Every zinester should know when the writing is on 
the wall before it morphs into a neon sign 50 feet 
high. Recent turns of events (read: unemployment) 
have made me take a realistic look at whether I can 
continue to afford to publish this zine and if so, at 
what pace. 


I only sell a handful of these zines. Most are given 
away or traded. I finance 95% of the printing and 
mailing cost of this zine out of my pocket. So this is 
going to be the swan song for Paper Radio, at least 
for now. I just don’t have the funds to continue at this 
point. Twelve seems like an auspicious number. 


As for radio? Radio Canada International has dropped 
its broadcasts on shortwave. There are a few new 
pirates on shortwave, but no one’s broadcasting any- 
thing unique. Congress is hell bent on cutting funding 
for NPR. But wherever there is someone with a micro- 
phone, a transmitter, and something important to 
share, something real is still heard in the airwaves ... 


This is one of the most eclectic issues of Paper 

Radio to date and I hope you enjoy it. Please send 
correspondence to DJ Frederick 36 West Main Street 
Warner NH 03278; 

Email to singinggrove@conknet.com 


One more word ‘fore I go: embrace your creative self 
with the sense of sound ... go make your own media & 
your own magic. 


Free access without app or web? It's called 
radio by Andy Sennitt of Radio Netherlands Worldwide 


On World Radio Day, 13 February 2012, UNESCO reminded 
the world that there is a medium which reaches parts that 
other media can't reach. 


Radio is still a vital form of communication because a radio 
station can be set up much faster, and at much lower cost, 
than a terrestrial or satellite TV station. Radio is especially 
useful for reaching remote communities and vulnerable 
people such as the illiterate, the disabled and the poor. It also 
provides a platform for such groups to take part in the wider 
public debate. 


Radio also plays a vital role in emergency communication and 
disaster relief, which was illustrated following the tsunami in 
the Indian Ocean in December 2004. Radio Netherlands 
Worldwide was able to help several partner stations in Indo- 
nesia by sending out “radio stations in a box” — self-contained 
mobile FM stations providing a temporary studio and trans- 
mitter ready to be used by broadcasters whose own facilities 
had been destroyed. 


Education 


World Radio Day is intended as a focal point for discussion 
and debate on the role of radio in supporting the most vulner- 
able sectors of the worldwide community. Various events 
were been organized around the world. In London, a mix 

of practitioners, academics and tools providers gathered 
together at the School of Oriental and African Studies for 

a one-day conference on “New Perspectives on Traditional 
Radio”. The conference organizers point out that radio is still 
the world’s most active, localized broadcast technology. 
Because radio is a free and accessible platform, it playsa 
crucial role in promoting development, improving livelihoods 
and supporting access to education. They point out that “you 
don’t need an app or the internet to access the radio!“ But 
that doesn’t mean that radio has to stay ina timewarp. It’s 
easy to fall into the trap of imagining that the transmission 
platform is the only important element. For example, some 
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shortwave hobbyists — and sometimes even broadcasters 
themselves — consider that when an international broadcaster 
stops using expensive, inefficient legacy technology like ana- 
logue shortwave, it has somehow ceased to be a proper 
broadcaster. 


When I started listening to radio, it was a passive medium, 
especially international radio. On some stations, the pro- 
grammes often consisted of an announcer with a strong 
accent reading out a poorly translated text on a boring 
subject, guaranteed to minimize the chances of getting a 
reaction from the listener. 


In fact Radio Netherlands was one of the first international 
broadcasters to experiment with the kind of direct listener 
contact that is now the norm in radio. In the 1980s, before 
the advent of the internet and handheld devices, I took part 
in some live phone-ins for the English service, which went out 
in some of the Saturday transmissions. There were four 
transmissions to different parts of the world, and we were 
amazed at how many people were prepared to make an inter- 
national phone call just to speak to us. 


These days, much of our two-way contact with international 
listeners is done online via Facebook, Twitter, and our web- 
sites and blogs. But on local stations, it’s much easier to get 
involved via the programmes themselves. 


When I was at university in the UK in the early 1970s, I 
experienced at first-hand just how grassroots radio worked. 
On a sunny day, I walked across the deserted main square 

to the studio, and I said on the air that it was ideal weather to 
take a radio outside and sit in the main square listening to 
us. At the end of my show, I walked back across the square 
and there were several hundred people, and lots of radios 
playing our station. Coincidence? I’d like to think not. I 
believe that, at a very basic level, it demonstrated the power 
of radio in a small community. 


For more details of World Radio Day visit worldradioday.org 
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First broadcast from a train 
By Jose Fritz from “Arcane Radio History” 
www.tenwatts. blogspot.com 


WABC-AM conducted the world's first broadcast from a 
moving train in 1932. It aired at 9:00 PM, March 24th and 
was hosted by none other than Belle Baker. The program 
originated form a moving train, and was rebroadcast 

from WABC-AM. I have seen sources that cite the broadcast 
as occurring in Maryland... considering the technology of the 
day it seemed at first reasonable to assume that most of the 
broadcast occurred in the New York area. This is not so. The 
train was the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. I know for a fact the 
"pick up points" were Beltsville, M.D. and Laurel, MD. | found 
a single reference referring to "pick up points." I think these 
are not regular stop on the train nor are they the locations of 
repeaters, etc. I think the complete run of the train was from 
Beltsville to Laurel. This would allow a single site to receive 
and transmit the program to WABC-AM. The Kane Book of 
First Facts and Records explains: 


"The transmitter was operated on a frequency of 1542 kilocy- 
cles employing high percentage modulation and running on 
fifty watts power." So with only fifty watts ERP at no more 
than 20 feet HAAT an 8 mile stretch of rail is actually doable. 
It's journey began in Baltimore and headed north through 
Maryland, New Jersey and into New York state. Those two 
towns are only 8 miles apart. There is still a rail line between 
them, you can see it off to the eastern side of Route 1. These 
towns are halfway between Baltimore and Washington D.C. 
about 200 miles South West of New York City. You can 
actually see the Laurel stop on the map on the opposite page. 


If there were two sites to receive and rebroadcast it's possible 
the program began somewhat before Beltsville and some- 
where after Laurel. But I think it is safe to assume that the 
program in it's entirely was complete before they reached 
Philadelphia. Belle Baker and Jack Denny's Orchestra were 
featured on the variety program. The Jack Denny's Orchestra 
was one of the earliest orchestras on the radio at all. they 
played on WRC, WJZ, WABC and WEAF. They were in 1932 
the house band for the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Liberty Net: Astounding Facts! 
by Ray X www.x-rayer.com 
raypalmx@gmail.com 


Do you know what's really going on? 


Before you answer, you should check out shortwave 
radio. But I'm not talking about listening to radio 
stations from other countries with different viewpoints 
on world events. 


In the shortwave band you will encounter certain runs 
of frequencies set aside for amateur radio operators 
or hams. With the right radio -- one that can listen in 
to SSB or single sideband transmissions -- you can 
hear hams from all over the US and the world. 


Most radio amateurs talk about various topics from 
the weather to what's happening in their neck of the 
woods. Sometimes they gather together at a certain 
time and frequency to engage in nets. A net can be 
topic based; for example, the participants can talk 
about the Bible or UFOs. 


For decades one net has devoted itself to "current 
events," but with a ultra-right-wing POV. The Liberty 
Net, heard generally on the US east coast, isn't afraid 
to delve deeply into conspiracy theories of the New 
World Order type. Every Saturday night around 10 
PM Eastern Time the LibNet finds an open frequency 
in the 75 meter band (3.900-4.000 MHz) and holds 
forth on what gets them riled up like illegal immi- 
grants taking all the good jobs away from "real" 
American citizens. 


Here's a few astounding facts I've gleaned from the 
Liberty Net: 


-- People on Food Stamps are driving up the price of 
food. They use their credit to buy lobster and other 
expensive vittles which in turn keeps the prices high. 


-- Interracial marriage is genocide -- against white people! 


-- President Obama's birth certificate is a forgery, ergo, 
he's not an US citizen. In fact, he's an agent of the evil 
forces out to destroy America! 


-- And how is Obama destroying America? By letting in all 
these Islamic terrorists who are building mosques on every 
street corner. 


-- Also Obama or his agents were behind that oil platform 
explosion in the Gulf of Mexico back in 2010, trying to 
control the energy market to drive up the price of gas and 
enslave citizens under economic tyranny. 


-- Radio commentator Rush Limbaugh isn't a true conserva- 
tive, he's a dupe or an agent of the New World Order. Why 
else does he cut off phone callers to his program who want 

to talk about the shadowy NWO conspiracy? 


-- The British Empire never died. It went underground and 
the Royal Family and its ilk are behind the push for a new 
world order. Those wealthy white Brits are behind the plot 
to let non-white minorities take over the word. But don't 
take my word for it. Tune in the Liberty Net on your SW 
radio or check it out online at http://3950.net/live . 


Now eXcuse me. I have to grab my flashlight and check 
under my bed for any lurking NWO agents. 


* *K X* 


Ray X is the writor (writer/editor) behind The Ray X X-Rayer, a zine 
devoted to the Uncommon and the Unusual. Contact him via snail 
mail at BoXholder, PO Box 2, Plattsburgh, NY 12901-0002. Don't 
put "Ray X" or "X-Rayer" on the envelope; NWO agents are every- 
where! 


Space Pirate Radio 
by Guy Guden 


When Saturday night January 26, 1974 became Sunday 
morning January 27th, something unusual happened to 
American commercial radio. At midnight, the pop rock 
world of Elton John and Fleetwood Mac faded out and a 
sci-fi rock soundtrack to a rave on Altair IV 

began. Yours truly introduced the excursion with 
words something to the effect saying, "You are now 
going to hear the weirdest music you have ever heard in 
your life." And the sounds of Hawkwind's "Earth Call- 
ing" from the album Space Ritual took over the airwaves 
of KTYD 99.9 Santa Barbara. It was a test flight, but 
Pandora was definitely out of the box. I knew I was in 
the deep end, but my crazed enthusiasm to share with 
the world the exciting new sounds from Europe as well 
as the eccentric audio delights from my own twisted 
background made me unaware of the lack of a safety 
Tice 


It was a trip, man. But the show was just formulat- 
ing. In those six hours on that magical Sunday morn- 
ing, a lot of music was shared, old and new. I was ec- 
static to be the first to play the new Amon Duul II al- 
bum Viva La Trance, not heard on commercial ra- 

dio. The album was due for release on the upcoming 
Tuesday and it was my first joy of delving through the 
just arrived promo stack at the station. We knew, as 
fans of this little known German band, that the album 
was coming out and I hoped and prayed that I would 
find this album in the stack of newly arrived LPs under 
the music director's desk. Before starting the show, I 
scavenged through the treasure trove of vinyl and came 
upon two copies of the holy grail. Ah, folks, it was great 
to be young and feel the charge of playing "Apocalyptic 
Bore" and "Mozambique." Monitors full volume, blast- 
ing Chris Karrer's space guitar out of the window on the 
eighth floor of the Granada Theatre building. It was my 
tiny fist raised to heaven, banishing the airwaves in the 
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the city of the red tiles, exorcising the demon spirit of soft 
rock, homeboy Mike Love and the "where are my royal- 
ties?" current state of commercial rock music. It was, for 
me, audio revolution. There was Something In The Air anc 
we utopians felt it came in the form of progressive music. 


In those six hours, I tried to give an example of every musi 
cal taste I was into. Hard rock. Deep space. 

Old and new. Old songs that sounded new. The 

Beatles. "Astronomy Domine" by Pink Floyd. Lounge 
music. Attempts at comedy. And trying to break down thi 
cliche of Top 40 radio. Changing the fourth wall of theatre 
in the arena of sound. 


1] 


And like the music I played, the show progressed or 
evolved as well. On early shows, I would back 
announce the titles of record and artist. By the 
summer of '74, I would completely abandon the inter- 
ruption of the mix of sounds by the traditional DJ. 

I wanted the program to be a sonic experience. And 
although I knew the information regarding work and 
performer is important to the listener, I felt that the 
show as an experience should be uninterrupted. Or 
that musical themes and experimentation could develop 
without the old school "and now a word from our spon- 
sor’ type of format. It was obvious that I intended to 
make the show as uncommercial as one could be on 

a commercial radio station. Now there's a challenge, 
folks. For the casual listener, this could be frustrat- 
ing. But for most of the audience who used the show 
for their own personal purposes or loved to tape 

the program, the complete experience was far 

superior. Personally, I felt the least comfortable being 
myself at the beginning of the show, but I 

would generally give out the information as to what was 
to be played and other pertinent bits. The genuine 
pleasure for me was when I could let my real personali- 
ties come out in the various guises throughout the 
show. As I had discovered in theatre, it is perhaps eas- 
ier to place an opinion wrapped in comedy than to bla- 
tantly hit you over the head with it. I prefer a laugh 
over a scream and find it subversive. Most bullies don't 
have a sense of humor. And you can slip it past them 
like a truck in the night. 


My intentions were never to screw with the listener. 

I felt that if you were tuned in, you were a friend. And 
even though I did some extremely over the top things on 
the air, I never intended to become like the asshole 
shock jock-types that would later dominate the world of 
corporate radio. I didn't force someone to drink too 
much on an early morning, drive-time show and drown 
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and die just to get a free t-shirt. That's not what I in- 
tended radio to be. You had freewill. You could tune in 
or out, if you liked. As I said, if you listened and stayed, 
you were a friend and you were hip as to who the real 


enemies were. That was the plan. 


And of course, the whole thing binding it all together 
was the discovery of new music. It was meant to be a 
trip. Scenic, illuminating and hopefully...with comfort- 
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Robert J. 


three. Many listeners found his fondness for pauses espe- 
cially off-putting. "I'm not afraid of dead air,"’ Mr. Lurtsema 
countered. "I don't think there's anything wrong with a 
quiet spot once in a while. When I pause I'm visualizing my 
audience, the person I'm speaking to. I always imagine I'm 
speaking to someone in particular." 


That approach helped listeners develop the sense of a 
personal relationship with Mr. Lurtsema, as did his many 
broadcasting quirks. He once devoted 15 minutes to 
reading Mao Tse-tung's obituary. In 1989, he took a two- 
month leave of absence to bone up on his German. On the 
Saturday closest to his birthday, Nov. 14, he would play a 
Program of personal favorites, such as Schubert's "Trout" 
Quintet. 


"He had this subtle flamboyance," Charles Laquidara 
expressed. Laquidara, who started in radio as a classical 
music announcer before switching to rock, recalled how 
“Robert J. pronounced all the names better than I did. But 
he was also a guy who could talk to me, a kid from Milford. 
Even though he had that supreme confidence on the air, it 
Was never pompous. I felt like we could sit in a bar and 
have a beer. The man was just one of a kind." 
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Radio Heroes: Robert J. Lurtsema 


Robert J. Lurtsema’s subterranean tones and pregnant 
pauses made him a New England institution as host 

of WGBH-FM's ''Morning Pro Musica" from 1971 until his 
death in 2000. 


Mr. Lurtsema was "a giant in our industry,"' said WGBH 
Radio manager Marita Rivero. "He set the industry standard 
for classical music programs." 


Universally known as "Robert J.," Mr. Lurtsema made 

his WGBH debut in 1971. He had as many as a half-million 
listeners, and "Morning Pro Musica" was broadcast on 
stations throughout the region and upstate New York. 
“Bob had a personality and a style all his own," Michael 
Steinberg, program annotator for the San Francisco 
Symphony and New York Philharmonic, said. "It invited 
parody, that extreme slowness and those long pauses 
between words, but it worked perfectly for him, and he was 
loved and admired more than any other classical disc 
jockey in the country." 


Mr. Lurtsema, who was on the air seven days a week until 
1993, when he cut back to just weekends, opened his show 
with bird song. It was but one of the many distinctive 
touches that won him such a large and devoted following. 
Another was his serving as his own newscaster. (He 
threatened to quit in 1980 when WGBH tried inserting 
hourly National Public Radio news feeds into his broadcast.) 
Hearing the news read in Mr. Lurtsema's magisterial tones - 
The New York Times once described his voice as having 
“the texture of warm fudge" - was a unique experience. 
Indeed, a listener once wrote him, "If the end of the world 
were coming, I'd want to hear it from you. I can hear you 
saying, Well, there has been an announcement that the 
world will end in 28 minutes. That gives us just enough 
time to hear Telemann's Sonata in F for Recorder, Oboe 
and Continuo." 


Mr. Lurtsema did not lack for detractors, who could find his 
announcing style pretentious, labored, mannered, or all 
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Born in Cambridge MA, Robert John Lurtsema grew up ina 
family he once described as being "as unmusical as a family 
can be." The first classical piece he could recall hearing was 
"Cloudburst," from Ferd Grofe's "Grand Canyon Suite." 
That is about as graphic and approachable as a classical 
work can be," Mr. Lurtsema once said. "I was completely 
taken.''He graduated from Boston University in 1957 and 
over the next decade held an array of jobs: lumberjack, 
construction worker, trapeze artist, carpenter, encyclopedia 
salesman, diving instructor, commercial artist, and for five 
years presided over a folk music program on WCRB. He 
lived in New York for three years, working in advertising 
and publishing, and managed a national chain of teenage 
discotheques, the Hullabaloo Clubs. In 1968, he returned to 
Boston and took up painting. He was in his studio one day 
when he heard a WGBH announcer misidentify a Mozart 
composition. 


Phoning in a correction, Mr. Lurtsema was informed there 
was an opening for a weekend classical music announcer. 
He got the job and began at the station in June 1971. 
Asked to switch to a Monday-Friday schedule, Mr. Lurtsema 
proposed he handle the announcing chores for all seven 
mornings. He thrived on the resulting 70-hour work week. 
Mr. Lurtsema would generally take five hours to prepare 
each five-hour program, doing the scheduling three months 
in advance. He tended to program the early hours chrono- 
logically, with music of the medieval, Baroque, and Classi- 
cal eras predominating (''Nothing too jarring before 9 
a.m., he liked to say). He would key his programming to 
composers’ birthdays, holidays, historical events, the 
change of seasons, and other topics. Sunday mornings he 
would broadcast a Bach cantata and he delighted in pro- 
gramming various musical cycles - each of Haydn's sym- 
phonies, say, or the complete works of Mozart played in the 
order of their composition. 


Short, stout, and balding, Mr. Lurtsema cut a distinctive 
figure off the air. He was a dedicated citizen of the local 
cultural world, serving on the boards of numerous institu- 
tions and frequently appearing with various performing arts 
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groups, ranging from the Boston Symphonyto the Paul Win- 
ter Consort. He narrated documentaries and did voice-overs 
for PBS promotions and commercials. In addition to his 
painting, he composed and wrote. His bassoon quartet was 
adapted for the theme of "Julia Child and Company." 
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Taylor Swift satire 


As we reported earlier, country cutie Taylor Swift was spotted win- 
dow-shopping in West Hollywood over the weekend. Now, our 
sources on The Strip tell us Taylor wasn’t alone. In fact, the singer 
was hand in hand with a new beau! Read on to find out the identity 
of the mystery man in Taylor’s real-life “Love Story”... 


Oh God, I can’t do this anymore. 


When I got my first job spinning news articles online, fresh out of 
the now-defunct journalism program at Podunk State University, I 
never imagined I'd be here all these years later, trying to interest 
you in the love life of a privileged 21-year-old white girl from Penn- 
sylvania. This is the part of the article where I'd typically make 
some quip about how Taylor’s new boyfriend, whoever he is, 
should watch his step since he will inevitably end up in one of her 
revenge songs. Ha ha! It never gets old! 


Instead, I wonder: Do you really, honestly care who Taylor Swift 
was holding hands with? Because I don’t... and they pay me to! 
Granted, they don’t pay me much. It’s ‘residual’ income based on 
how many pageviews the article gets in a given month. Which is 
why, if I want to keep food on the table, I have to write as many arti- 
cles as possible about every little thing involving high-traffic search 
words like “Taylor Swift” and “Carrie Underwood.” It’s also why I 
often make outrageous, unsupportable claims just for the sake of 
getting attention. Ex: Carrie Underwood hates Miranda Lambert. 
LeAnn Rimes birthing alien baby of Kenny Rogers. 


When people ask me how I sleep at night, I smile and say “just fine.” 
But the truth is I’m only able to keep doing what I do by continually 
reassuring myself that there are still real journalists out there doing 
real, journalistic work. I tell myself that I’m just filling a particular 
entertainment niche, not being complicit in the downfall of the news 
industry and the dumbing down of American culture more gener- 
ally. 


Well, no more. I’m turning a corner. Starting now, no more writing 
about trivial nonsense just to pay the bills. I’m a music journalist, 
dammit, and I’ve got standards. 


Interview with Ed Brouder 
NH Radio Legend 
& author of “Granite & Ether” 


DJ Frederick: I'd like to start off the interview by asking you 
about Granite and Ether. What was the genesis of writing 
the book? What got you started and what kind of research 
was involved? 


Ed: The genesis of Granite & Ether was the late Al Sprague, 
Executive Director of the NH Association of Broadcast- 

ers. Back in 1989 the Vermont Association of Broadcasters 
observed its 35th anniversary by publishing a 50-page com- 
memorative magazine giving each member station a couple 
of pages to strut their stuff (it was kind of a glorified photo 
yearbook with minimal text). The following year the Maine 
Association of Broadcasters issued a book twice the size of 
the Vermont publication called, "The History of Broadcasting 
in Maine." In a bit of one-upsmanship, Al wanted NH to have 
a similar publication documenting the origins of every NH 
radio and TV station. With the approval of his board of direc- 
tors, and a substantial budget, | was recruited to conduct 
some of the research. | was sent to Washington twice to 
research the FCC and National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB) archives. Then the person who had been hired to do 
the actual writing got a job out of state and | was asked to 
take on the whole project. The book was published in Octo- 
ber 1993 and was literally delivered to our annual NHAB 
Convention in Portsmouth to distribute at the annual awards 
banquet. 


Interestingly, publication was so up-against-the-clock that | 
never had a chance to do a final proof-read. | had proofed the 
copy, of course, but had not seen the layout. Nor had | seen 
the cover design which Al's in-house graphic artist wanted to 
be a big surprise. Much to my horror, we pulled the books out 
of the cartons only to discover that the title was spelled 

wrong. "Chronicle" had been printed "chronical." | went 
ballistic because, of course, the spelling error would invalidate 
the ISBN inventory number and make retail sale of the book 
next to impossible. We ended up doing a reprint, but the 
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couple of hundred people present that night took home "souvenir 
collector's copies” with a misspelled cover and title page. 


Al's goal was to make an official history of each station. Two copies 
of (the corrected) Granite & Ether were given to every public library 
in the state. Each member station got a certain number of copies for 
promotional and sponsor use. And the rest were made available for 
sale through the NHAB (itis still available for $10). This was long 
before web sites and online marketing. 


You asked what kind of research was involved. I've been a card- 
carrying genealogist for about 35 years and many of the detective 
skills came in handy. One problem is that broadcasters are notori- 
ous for destroying any vestige of their predecessors when they buy 
a Station. Also, many of the earliest radio stations from the 1920s 
were long gone and no one alive was available to talk about 

them. Our early research employed the scatter-shot approach...we 
put out inquires in numerous directions and tried to reel in what- 
ever stuck. For example, we asked member stations to try and 
dredge up old photos and provide lists of longtine employees who 
might be available for interviewing. | spent a lot of time at the State 
Library (and Manchester City Library) with old city directories and 
going through newspapers on microfilm. | also drove around the 
State doing lots of interviews with retired and former broadcasters. 


Broadcasters are regulated by the Federal Communications 
Commission, but that is the third federal agency that has had 
regulatory responsibility. The first was the U.S. Commerce 
Department during the 19-teens and early 1920s. Then came 

the Federal Radio Commission (1927-34). Each agency is required 
by law to archive their paperwork so | spent a lot of time at the FCC 
and the National Archives storage facility in Suitland, Maryland. 
The primary records in each station's files proved invaluable but 
were also a logistical headache because | had to make lots of 
photocopies then get them back to NH. Fortunately there was a 
shipping place in the ground floor of my hotel and boxes of docu- 
ments arrived home before | did. The NAB also had an in-house 
archive of membership info dating back to the 1920s which often 
conflicted with FRC/FCC data. There was a lot of puzzle- 

solving. Eventually, though, we were able to assemble a basic list 
of the players, then go about identifying the individuals behind the 
stations. 


In all the research phase lasted almost two years. 
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DJ Frederick: What has been your favorite job in radio? 


Ed: Boy - that's toughl I've been blessed in my career to really enjoy 
all of my jobs. | loved the challenge and pressure of writing 

and deadlines that went with my position as news editor at WZID/ 
WFEA/WMLL. Toward the end | was on all three stations with news 
or traffic reports - as many as 21 clock deadlines within a three and 
a half hour shift. If | wasn't in the right studio either recording or per- 
forming live, every subsequent deadline was off schedule and the 
whole thing fell apart like so many dominoes. But | loved doing it 
and interacting with my colleagues. 


Essentially my duties were the same at WJYY in Concord, though 
with less deadlines. | was more of a co-host of the morning show 
there, along with Chuck Morgan. Chuck and | spent several years 
together at WGIR then another 7 at JOY-FM. So we really knew 
each other and the act was pretty well oiled. At WJYY | also hosted 
music shifts with some regularity, as | did for the first 3 of my 17 
years at WZID. During this time | began teaching at the NH Police 
Standards & Training Council - generally police/press relations. 

| just did a course on the Changing Face of Media for a dispatchers 
Class the other day. 


My air career began at WTWN in St. Johnsbury, VT in 1973. It was 
a small station where everybody was a jack of all trades. | was pri- 
marily a deejay but in those days you had to log transmitter readings 
twice an hour so! got a quick indoctrination in engineering as 

well. Since it was my first on-air job | probably learned as much 
there as anywhere else | worked. At first | was on during the day but 
later switched to nights which involved engineering lots of sports 
broadcasts instead of playing records. 


In June 1974 | was hired as the night guy for WKNE AM/FM in 
Keene, another job | loved. The crew there just really jelled. Natu- 
rally we socialized a great deal and one of those folks is still among 
my closest friends today. | was given pretty much carte blanche to 
entertain the young audience at night, and when we weren't carrying 
the Red Sox or some local high school game | got pretty wild. Dur- 
ing my days in Keene is when | first got interested in law enforce- 
ment. A local cop was a fan of the station and we became 

friendly. In those days deejays were sort of backup news guys and | 
did my share of reporting, so the police connection was interesting. 
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Manchester beckoned in November 1975. WGIR AM/FM was in 
the midst of its biggest contest of the year but they wanted to fire 
the guy that was on at night. They had to wait until the contest an- 
swers were guessed by a listener because they were afraid if they 
fired the guy before the contest was resolved, he'd have his friends 
use the real answers and derail the promotion. Somebody finally 
got the answer and | got a call - "be here at four o'clock.” | started 
as the night guy, playing music on a station that had built a superior 
news reputation through news director Moe Quinn and the AM Re- 
port...a solid sports reputation through Bob Lobel and his talk- 
show...and played middle of the road (mild rock) music during the 
rest of the day while WFEA & WKBR battled for the youth Top 40 
audience. The first thing | did when | got to work each day was 
record the first hour of the next day's broadcast on tape. Moe 
would arrive just in time to fire up the transmitter and start the tape, 
then head for the newsroom to get the AM Report ready. | 
produced Lobel's "Sportsline" show from 6-7:30PM (screening call- 
ers, lining up guests, watching the newswire for scores, etc.), then 
played music from 7:30 till midnight. | would have been content to 
Stay at GIR for the rest of my career, but a new manager decided to 
fire me without explanation 2 weeks before | would have been 
eligible for an extra week of paid vacation by virtue of achieving 10 
years service. During my time | was music director, public affairs 
director, promotions manager, program director, operations man- 
ager & overnight talkshow producer. | deejayed at night, noon-4PM 
and 9AM-noon at various times. 


That pretty well covers my on-air career. 


Editor’s Note: I am very grateful for Ed’s willingness to 
participate in this interview, the research that went into 
creating one of my favorite books of all time, and his 
exceptional work in radio which I have enjoyed listen- 
ing to immensely. 


pes 
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An interview with Darian from Edible Onion 


DJ Frederick: Your website states that Edible Onion 
“hopes to put something beautiful back into the art of 
releasing music amidst the frenzy of the digital 
world”. Could you elaborate on your vision for Edible 
Onion? 


Darian Scatton: Edible Onion's goal is maybe a little 
bit complicated. We want to release music that is 
meaningful to us in a way that hopefully allows people 
to cherish it in a non ephemeral manner. We want to 
give people objects that represent the same care and 
thought that went into creating the music. This Way, 
they can have something to cherish that may also 
enhance the relationship they have with the music. 
The ubiquity of music in the digital age has actually 
cheapened music for me and probably a lot of other 
people, and I find that to be very depressing. There 
are some great benefits to having so much access to 
music all at once, but I think it's very easy to become 
overwhelmed by it. What we're doing is partly a reac- 
tion to this by putting a lot of energy into a handful of 
small run releases that we feel are important to get 
out in the world. We don't dissuade their propagation 
on the internet, but we also won't make money off 

of digital sales. We want the music out there, first 
and foremost, and think it should be as accessible as 
possible, but we are also very happy to be able to 
make something special for the people who want 
something physical. Edible Onion is also about creat- 
ing a Supportive musical and artistic community, but 
it's neither a label nor a collective. I guess we're try- 
ing to take the best elements of both of those things 
and combine then to make something that works for 
us. Edible Onion's role is mainly to support the music 
in any way that it can in as ethical a way as possible. 
We don't have a lot of money or manpower, justa 
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strong desire to help out as much as we can. 


DJ Frederick : Could you elaborate on the significance 
of our physical relationship to playing music (whether 
it be through playing an instrument, playing a record 
vs. an mp3, etc) 


Darian Scatton For me, music and sound are very 
physical experiences, more so than visual sensations. 
I feel sound enter and surround me in a tactile way 
that I don't get from looking at images. It's very com- 
forting to be penetrated by sound, especially if it is 
music that resonates strongly with me. I think this 
translates to the experience of making music also. 

It's a very primal cause and effect that happens to be 
very satisfying, even when the sounds are ugly or dis- 
cordant. It's just so pleasing to be able to bang on 
something and make a noise, and then be able to fine 
tune that action until it becomes an art and something 
one can freely manipulate. 


Playing records is similar, but I find it pleasing more 
for other reasons. I like it because it involves a ritual 
that takes a certain amount of time to execute. One 
has to stand up and get a record off of a shelf, take it 
out of the sleeve, put it onto the record player and 
then put the needle on. At that point, because of all 
the steps involved, a commitment has been made to 
the music to see it through to the end. In order to 
change the music, there is a process that takes a lot 
longer than just switching a song on a computer or 
mp3 player so it winds up being easier to avoid that 
and ultimately just enjoy an entire album. This proc- 
ess also exists outside of the computer, and it is an 
activity that requires more than a few gestures of a 
mouse, which I think is important. We're still human 
and have bodies that need to be used, so it's good to 
not rely on computers for all of our everyday tasks. 
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DJ Frederick: What was the genesis of Edible Onion? 
How did you get started? 


Darian Scatton Edible Onion originally was supposed 
to be a way for me to release my own music while I 
belonged to another music collective, but that group 
never went anywhere so Edible Onion wound up be- 
coming my own version of what I was hoping we'd 
accomplish with the previous collective. I just kind 

of romantically envisioned a bunch of people, all with 
their own music projects, sitting around working on 
packaging for everyone's releases (not exactly what 
happened, mind you, though we have been getting 
closer to that idea recently). I started out releasing 
my own music, and then as I joined bands and met 
more local musicians, there was more and more music 
going around that needed an outlet. Edible Onion 
started to take shape and became more serious 
around 2008 and 2009. We're still figuring out how 
things like promotion and distribution work and every 
project is different in the way we work on it, so it is 
constantly evolving. 


DJ Frederick: Could you tell me about you own musi- 
cal and creative projects? 


Darian Scatton I have two main musical and creative 
projects. Musically, I have my project Scallion (a 
name that I'm actually retiring soon and changing to 
Still Sweet), and then I have Edible Onion. Scallion is 
my songwriting, recording, and production vehicle. It 
has changed a lot over the years as I've learned more 
about recording and become exposed to more and 
more music. Musically, I don't really see it as a pro- 
ject that has any particular focus yet though since I'm 
still growing as a musician and songwriter / composer. 
I just want to keep trying new things and learning as 
much as I can. Lyrically I'm more consistent. 

My songs are very personal. They are usually not 
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directly about my experiences, but they are informed 
by them. A lot of my songs are about how people 
interact and relate to each other because that is an 
area of experience that I have always had a lot of 
trouble understanding. Often times I'll write a song 
and through the process of writing I gain an under- 
Standing or perspective on something that had been 
bothering me. When I write songs, it's very therapeu- 
tic and makes me feel less insane and shut out from 
people. 


Edible Onion is usually what I use now when I need to 
do visual art. Obviously I'm very interested in physical 
objects, so I like to use Edible Onion as an excuse to 
make new art objects and also learn new skills. Our 
next release, which is by an artist named Ember 
Schrag, is a hand bound book, and I learned how to 
book bind in order to do the release. I also learned 
how to screen print in order to make the covers. I'm 
really excited to keep moving forward with Edible On- 
ion because the art object side of what we're doing is 
becoming clearer with each new release and I think 
they are only going to get better, more elaborate, and 
closer to what I imagine they should be. 


Editor's note: to learn more about the beautiful music & magic 
created by Edible Onion visit www.edibleonion.com 


This is DJ Frederick signing off — thanks for reading Paper 
Radio. 
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